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The Volkswagen Rabbit with the 
optional diesel engine is the only car 
in Canada that can make this state- 
ment. Mainly because it's the only 
car in Canada that can make this 
trip, in this kind of style, for this kind 
of money. 

This remarkable automobile has 
been rewriting record books, setting 
new standards and generally turning 
dieseldom upside down ever since 
we introduced it in 1977 

The Rabbit Diesel started out by 
setting a standard for automobile fuel 
economy that had never been heard 


of before, and still has not been 
equalled. (It has the best Transport 
Canada comparative fuel consump- 
tion rating at 5.1 litres per 100 kilo- 
metrest .) 

In a gruelling 50,000 kilometres 


test, the Rabbit Diesel set an astound- 


ing 31 world records for a 1500 cc 
diesel-powered car. Speed records 
were among the most noteworthy. 
From a standing start, it can reach 

80 km/hr in 12.3 seconds. Its top 
speed will be frowned upon by the 
local constabulary. And it has the for- 


titude to perform like this all day long. 
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And since the diesel engine works 
on a different principle than a gas 
engine, it can do without things like 
spark plugs, ignition coil, distributor, 
points, condenser and carburetor. 

Another nice thing about this extra- 
ordinary engine is, it comes wrap- 
ped up in an extraordinary auto- 
mobile. The Volkswagen Rabbit. 

Besides being an inspiration for 
other car manufacturers, the Rabbit 
has proven to be a joy to the folks 
who own one. You can expect first 
class treatment no matter how long a 
trip you take. 


Each seat is orthopaedically de- 
signed to help comfort your back no 


matter how back-breaking the trip is. 
Each bucket seat is specially cushion- 


ed and bolstered to resist lateral 
movement. So you'll stay nicely 
in your place even through the 
winding roads of the Rockies. You'll 
also enjoy more head and leg room 
than you'll find in some bigger cars. 
As well as more useable cargo 
space. 

And to smooth out some of our 
long lonesome roads, the Rabbit has 
four wheel independent suspension 


VW logo, Volkswagen and Rabbit are registered trademarks owned by: Volkswagenwerk A.G., West Germany. Registered user: Volkswagen Canada Inc., Toronto. 


for the bumps plus rack and pinion 
steering for the corners. 

For safety's sake, the Rabbit has 
front wheel drive for better traction 
and handling. A dual diagonal 
braking system so if one system were 
to ever fail, there's another to back it 
up. Front wheel disc brakes. Steel- 
belted radial tires. Plus negative 
steering roll radius to help maintain 
directional control when the going 
gets slippery. 

All in all, the Rabbit Diesel has 
plenty to recommend it over the long 
haul. But you don't have to drive one 
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across the country to be convinced. 
See your Volkswagen dealer. 
And drive one across town. 
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The view from the top of the world 


Through their art, Canada’s Eskimos give us a unique view of life in their harsh yet beautiful land. Fine 
art reproductions of four recent works by leading Eskimo artists are now available at popular prices, 
thanks to an exclusive arrangement between the West Baffin Eskimo Cooperative of Cape Dorset and the 
Mintmark Press. Each print, measuring 19%” x 26”, is reproduced on fine art paper and represents 

an outstanding value in today’s Eskimo art market. 
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A. “My Young Owls” by KENOJUAK. One of the best Bly 


B. “Camp at Kangiak” by JAMASIE. Now almost 
known of Eskimo artists, Kenojuak has earned inter- 70 years old, Jamasie vividly remembers the old ways. 
«Kp ‘National renown for her carefully-designed drawings. bs 
<> Her favorite subject is the owl, which she uses to evoke 

the spirit world of Eskimo fantasies and legends. fr 


His drawings, characterized by boldness of design and 
simplicity of vision, most often depict the hunter's 
life as he recalls it. 
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% C. “Spring Camp of My Youth” by PITSEOLAK. A 4? D.“The Nesting Bird and Inuksuit” by EEGYVUDLUK. 
major figure among today’s Eskimo artists, Pitseolak © Eegyvudluk began drawing many years before the 
“=> produces both copper engravings and prints. Her work B) development of today’s Eskimo artistic community. 
often recalls childhood memories, and visions from P Her work reflects her love for camp life in the 
#\ ancient children’s fables and tales. FX traditional manner. 


fr This mark, which appears on each print along with the 

stonecutter’s “chop” mark and the artist’s own symbol, 
is the official emblem of the West Baffin Eskimo 
Cooperative, Cape Dorset, North West Territories. 


>, This is the seal of Mintmark Press, a Canadian firm 

A specializing in the high-quality reproduction of fine art. 
Mintmark Press has exclusive rights to reproduce 
specially-commissioned prints by members of the 

West Baffin Eskimo Cooperative Ltd. 





Please send me the following Cape Dorset print reproductions at $19.95 each or $75.00 for any four, plus $3.85 for 
handling and shipping. (Prints are shipped flat in a handsome portfolio.) Ontario residents add sales tax. 
Indicate no. of each print: A B C D 


Cheque or money order to Mintmark Press Ltd., enclosed: 


Charge to my Master Charge, Visa or American Express Account No. 


Name Street 
City Prov. P. Code Signature 
c/o Alumni Media, 124 Ava Road, Toronto, M6C 1W1 
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and promotion of Canada’s historic, 
architectural and natural heritage by 
offering a research medal to students 
who undertake a major project or 
thesis on a heritage subject. 
Heritage Canada will permit the 
student access to the organization's 
research files, will notify the student 
of similar research projects known 
elsewhere, will inform other 
THE of M ERRITT.” researchers and will provide other 


information on the understanding 


THE PEOPLE’S TYPE-WRITER 11.: its Documentation Centre will » 


DEAD WRONG sent to the rector, John W. O'Brien: I consider it extremely insulting 
In your November-December 1978 I am outraged by your ‘Statement that you presume to do my thinking 
issue you have published an article about the January issue’ that appears _ for me. 
entitled “Gentlemen Thieves” by in the current edition of the Con- Lechoslaw K. Lesiak 
| Lawrence Kryzanowski. It is stated cordia University Magazine. Loyola, '65 
that penny stocks are highly I grant that I have not read the 
represented on both the Montreal and _ interview with Mr. Douglas, but I see 
Vancouver stock exchanges as op- not one wit of justification in your ROOTS CANADA 
posed to the Toronto stock exchange __ reasons for its suppression. Heritage Canada feels that much of 
where they would not be. This I am old enough and intelligent our information could be of interest 
statement is false. enough to make my own assessment to readers. 
| In December 1978 there were 110 of Mr. Douglas's views, as are the For instance, Heritage Canada 
| penny stocks listed on the Toronto majority of the 31,000 alumni of proposes to facilitate and encourage 
| stock exchange versus 61 on the Concordia. practical research into the protection 
| 


Montreal stock exchange. The 
average value of stocks traded on the 
Montreal stock exchange during 1978 
was $13.37 where on the Toronto 
stock exchange it was $10.52 and on 
the Vancouver stock exchange $1.02. 
Robert Demers 

President 

Bourse de Montréal 
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NO JUSTIFICATION 
The following is a copy of a letter 





Concordia University Magazine is published bimonthly for the 31,000 alumni and friends of Concordia University, formerly Loyola ’ 

College and Sir George Williams University, by the University Information Office (BC 211, ($14) 879-8497), 1455 de Maisonneuve Boul. Cover: lan Westbury 
W., Montreal H3G IMB8. Submissions are welcome. Freelance and advertising rates on request, ISSN 0706-1005. Dépdt légal, 

Bibliothéque nationale du Québec. Copyright © 1979. Unless noted otherwise, opinions expressed in the magazine do not reflect the 

official view of the alumni associations or the University. Joel McCormick, Editor Photography: lan Westbury 





publishers Burgess are put into Fourth 
Dimension, the annual review of 
literary effort produced by Selwyn 
House School students; work is now 
being completed on the seventh issue. 
Burgess has been head of the school’s 
English department for the past 10 
years. The publishing venture began 
with a faculty group there. 

Burgess has had a volume of his own 
poetry published by Valley Editions of 
Ottawa, and hopes to see another 
collection, Sol Niger, out soon. 





Ya think you got 
troubles? 


On the heels of CU Magazine's own 
reader survey (results published in 
March-April) comes an independent 
look at what people think of this 
publication. Nine marketing students 
conducted two hundred _ telephone 
interviews with alumni as a class 
project to determine the likes, dislikes 
and suggestions of  Loyolans, 
Georgians, men, women, graduates 
young and old. 

The most startling finding of the 
study turned out to have nothing to do 
with the magazine's contents at all, but 
it sparked the researchers’ number one 
recommendation; “that Concordia 
University Magazine give serious 
consideration to a mailing-list up-date 
as quickly as possible. Our data in- 
dicates that at least 32% of the 
telephone numbers listed as belonging 
to a sample of alumni were incorrect. 
Equating wrong numbers to wrong 
addresses and generalizing to the entire 
mailing list would suggest that at least 
8000 magazines are not being received 
by the intended recipients.” 

On the bright side, the research 
group found that “overall the magazine 
was rated rather highly in terms of 
content and format” and in general was 
considered an improvement over 
previous alumni publications. More 
Loyola graduates than Sir George 
graduates liked the magazine; more 
men than women; and more pre-1950 
graduates than post-1950 alumni were 
happy with it. 

Stories about graduates and alumni 
news were the best read sections. Areas 
respondents felt needed more coverage 
were news about Concordia today and 
the education world generally. 
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Commencement II 
for George W. Joly 


George Joly 


A clandestine Faculty of Engineering operation, under the auspices 
and support of Dean M.N.S. Swamy, began shortly after the start of 
the New Year 1979, to plan COMMENCEMENT II. Held on March 
25, 1979 for George W. Joly, to initiate the start of his life outside the 
University, Commencement II was a planning coup for Barbara 
Blattman and Charlene Wald of the Faculty of Engineering. The 
concept was to bring together as many of George Joly’s former 
students, colleagues, and friends as possible, to the same place at the 
same time to honour him for his triumphs and wish him success as he 
goes on sabbatical and then retires from the University. People from 
across the country had to be contacted and Joly was not to find out. 
And, it worked. 

The evening came, and people began to arrive, and at eight-thirty 
all were there but the man himself. Then, escorted by Dr. Breen, Vice- 
Rector of the University to a “student party”, came Joly. Culled over 
to the side of a cleared area, Joly was kept in suspense until Dr. Saber, 
from the Mechanical Engineering Department, began the proceedings, 
by introducing Dean Swamy. After the Dean’s introductory remarks, 
Dr. Breen addressed the assembly with a biography of Joly. Joly’s life 
at Loyola College, including his initiation of the engineering 
programme; and his part in the merger with Sir George Williams to 
become Concordia University were outlined by Breen. Following were 
discussions by Dr. Lindsay (Faculty of Engineering), Dr. O’Brien 
(Rector of the University), and, representing George Joly’s students, 
Mr. Fabio Girolami. The programme continued with a presentation 
by Dr. Troitsky (Chairman of the Civil Engineering Department) and 
Rudolph Duder (Secretary of the Board of Governors), who provided 
some insight into the man who created the engineering programme at 
Loyola and who would be commencing that evening. Then, with a 
token of appreciation, given by Charlene Wald and Barbara Blatt- 
man, on behalf of the group, Joly delighted the attendees with his 
viewpoint of education where he stressed the adventures and rewards 
of teaching. 

The evening continued with entertainment, dining and drinking.— 
Jaan Saber 
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The government of Tsarist Russia 
enforced its authority through secret 
police and prison camps, and practised 
imperialism against its neighbours. 
That sort of behaviour could not 
forever be tolerated so a revolution 
was fought to end it. After 1917, 
therefore, it was the government of the 
Soviet Union that’ enforced its 
authority through secret police and 
prison camps, and practised im- 
perialism against its neighbours. What 
is revolution, after all, but the 
maximum possible movement to return 
to the place from which one started? 

In 1775, Britain's American colonies 
revolted against a king who ruled by 
bribing members of the bicameral 
legislature. Then they promptly elected 
a king, though calling him a president, 
and he still rules by bribing members of 
the bicameral legislature. More 


‘, 


‘ 


recently, shock was expressed at 
China’s invasion of Vietnam. But what 
was so shocking about that? China has 
been invading its neighbours for 
thousands of years, and it will continue 
to invade them under whatever form of 
government. Revolutions are less 
concerned with destroying the goals of 
the past than with achieving them 
more efficiently. 

Proponents of capitalism rejoiced at 
George Orwell's Animal Farm in which 
animals overthrew a despotic farmer 
only to fall under the rule of equally 
despotic pigs. This was understood, 
correctly, to be a criticism of the Soviet 





Graeme Decarie |SGW ‘57] teaches 
Canadian history. 


Backward 


Union. But capitalist cheers might have 
been fewer had the rejoicers considered 
that Animal Farm's revolution was a 
failure, not because the rule of the pigs 
was so different from the earlier 
regime, but because it was so similar. 
Though himself a socialist, Orwell was 
always conscious of the limitations of 
revolution. In one of his articles, he 
warned that the government of a 
revolutionary socialist Britain would, 
in order to maintain its defensive and 
economic position, have to exploit the 
Third World fully as much as capitalist 
Britain ever had. “Plus que ¢a change, 
plus que c’est la méme chose.” 

So it is at least arguable that Britain 
and Canada have changed more 
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through evolution than ever Russia, 
France and the United States did 
through revolution. But not all 
revolutions are simply messy devices 
to preserve the status quo. Some, 
perhaps because of too much torque, 
overshoot their three hundred and 
sixty degree spin to end up in the past. 
A good example of this phenomenon, 
though admittedly soft-core as a 
revolutionary, is Quebec's Camille 
Laurin. His pronouncements on culture 
reflect all the pseudo-scientific jargon 
and stereotypes that were old hat 
when they appeared in the Tremblay 
Report of the Duplessis years. Indeed, 
there was a_ certain’ antiquarian 
fustiness to them when they came from 
the mouth of Bishop Bourget in the 
nineteenth century. 

Another group provides an even 
more striking example of overspin. 
Think of it for a moment. What people 
remind you most of the high Vic- 
torians? Who are today’s humorless, 
rigid, intolerant, bluenose busybodies? 
Who has a formula that codifies sin 
and provides a simple answer to every 
problem? What group exudes an in- 
tensity of moral righteousness to cow 
us into conformity? 

It is, of course, the Marxists. They, I 
fear, have become our puritanical 
censors, our prohibitionists and purity 
leaguers, crushing us all under the 
burden of class guilt and economic sin. 

Plus que ¢a change, plus que c'est la 
méme chose? Well, not entirely. 
Victorian puritanism at least provided 
interesting sins; that’s why we get so 
nostalgic about it. Sinning against 
Marxist puritanism, though, will be 
pretty tedious stuff. Oh, we'll still 
break loose now and then for a visit to 
a stock exchange speakeasy or a wild 
weekend of exploiting the proletariat. 
But it won't be the same. 





THE PARTY'S OVER 





Concordia’s colleges are making university tough (and worth tt again) 
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Mass education 
changes everything 


f the 1960s told 
of the explosive 
growth of 
universities re- 
sulting from the 
crush of the 
baby boom, the ’70s and 80s will likely 
mean a swing back to smaller, more 
productive schools, as the waves oi 
students recede. Just what twists and 
turns universities are likely to take in 
response to new pressures nobody 
knows for sure, but it is startling to 
consider how much universities have 
changed in the last 15 or so years. 

The building boom literally changed 
the face of most campuses; faculty 
doubled or tripled, often with the 
result that departmental orientations 
flipped around as different sets of 
academic credentials gave departments 
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whole new complexions. Faculty 
formed associations or unionized, but 
whatever they did, informality was 
replaced with operating structures; 
support staff, like the library workers, 
unionized. Along with student 
organizations that had grown into 
semi-autonomous’ operations with 
impressive budgets, these groups 
bargained with an administration 
which had only become a serious entity 
unto itself in the late ‘50s. What few 
administrators there were often taught 
alongside faculty in former times. 
Close, informal relationships were 
replaced by operating procedures—for 
example, codes of behavior— and the 
institution came to be obsessed with 
information. Information, not so much 
from the center to everyone, but from 
one camp to all the other camps. The 
university had become a series of 
camps. Camps. within’ camps: 
departments developed their own 
logos; student groups split off into day 
and evening, then by faculty 
allegiance. A problem could easily be 
solved “if we just learned to com- 
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municate” or “dialogue with each 
other”. An ombudsman operation was 
established to untangle faulty com- 
munication. 

As university communities become 
smaller again, are we likely to get off 
the communication kick? Will in- 
dividuals be more accessible or will we 
still channel our opinions through 
newsletters and group spokesmen? 

There have been other changes. Vast 
education bureaucracies have grown 
up to oversee the development of 
university systems, ensuring that 
components within each don't 
duplicate each other. There are 
academic norms, space norms, 
professional norms; there are 
classifications for this and that, each 
tending to whittle away at the in- 
dividuality that universities in former 
times could develop. 

There is also the fear that univer- 
sities will become moribund places 
where job insecurity brought on by 
enrolment decline will permanently fix 
all the young PhDs hired in the ‘60s (to 
cope with the explosion) in the same 


academic station for the next 30 years. 

Managerial groups have sprung up 
within administrations with no par- 
ticular relationship to teaching. Will 
universities have to be managed in the 
same way in the future? Will they be as 
big or as complicated as they had 
become at the enrolment peak? Are we 
likely to see people teach and ad- 
minister at the same time once again? 

Will we still have to live with the 
television scanners that keep watch on 
anonymous beings who pilfer or smash 
community property? Are we likely to 
see much smaller groups who share 
responsibility for the well-being of the 
place again? 





Mass education to 
get less massive 


Like everywhere else Quebec has 
seen the baby boom bust but local 
factors contribute to the demographic 
blues. Anglophones are leaving and 
immigrant kids must now enter the 
French school system, by and large. 
This in itself needn't directly affect 
higher education, because francophone 
students have been entering the 
English-speaking universities in in- 
creasing numbers over the years. 
Probably more important in the end 
will be the impact of the government's 
language-of-work legislation on the 
shape of the school system. If society is 
to be French, parents will likely ask 
themselves more and more, why put 
the kids through the English school 
system which is peripheral to it? Put 
another way, do we want the next 
generation to be as badly prepared for 
life here as ours so obviously is? 

Local problems are compounded 
further by the cegep system which 
requires high school leavers to work 
five years towards a bachelor’s degree, 
two of them at cegep and three in the 
restructured university program. The 
effect of this has sent some Mon- 
trealers, fearful of more delay getting 
to the job market, to places like 
Carleton and Maritime universities 
which still offer four year degree 
programs to junior matriculants. 

But the most pressing problem for all 
universities is rebuilding public 
confidence. Mass’ education's _ in- 
capacity to maintain or improve 
standards, evidenced by outcries in the 


‘70's over falling literacy, 
mathematical and _ other skills, 
suggested something wasn’t working, 
although whose fault it was no one 
seemed agreed on. Fact is, universities 
graduated pretty funny talkers and 
thinkers sometimes, providing grist for 
the education reporter's copy mill. 
Samples of cluttered thinking and 
mangled English were trotted out for 
the public to gasp at. Graduate 
students and_ graduating students 
seemed barely to achieve what their 
parents had in high school. 

True or not, education was per- 
ceived to be on the slide. So much so, 
the very word had devalued as badly 
as the Canadian dollar. People now 
wanted “a meaningful education” or “a 


relevant education”. Indeed, “an 
authentic one”. 

Not only that, jobs didn’t 
automatically come with degrees 


anymore. Not even with two and three 
degrees sometimes. 





Universities respond 
to the situation 


Will universities become smaller, 
and more attractive environments in 
which to learn, or will they become 
components of even larger univer- 
sities? Like Montreal's two English- 
language dailies, Concordia and 
McGill serve a shrinking anglophone 
community which some academics 
concede privately could eventually be 
handled by one institution. 

As enrolment curved downward, 
universities responded with reflex 
action, putting their messages forward 
in more and more solicitous ways. The 
message didn’t substantially change, 
just the style. Heavens, radio jingles 
were introduced. Gone were the days 
of the stiff registrar's notice in the 
papers, telling one and all to line up 


ass education 


changed what people were taught, 
created an administrative bureaucracy 
and a communications industry, 
stilted relationships, often substituted 
processing for education, stripped 
institutional identities and for 
thousands of students held out the 
empty promise of a devalued diploma 
in an increasingly competitive society. 

What will it be like when university 
gets back to normal? 
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“Young man, at Sir George Williams College, it is not cons dered 


tomatoes simply because you do not cnjoy the 


smartly outside the admissions office 
by March Ist. 

Continuing education courses, 
tapping the how-to market, on 
everything from wine tasting to 
building musical instruments, 
opened up operations that some 
hoped would cover off the drop in 
regular university enrolment. The 
concept of learning as a lifelong 
process was promoted, revised 
somewhat. Learning as a lifelong 
process of university courses. It was an 
inviting proposition when first in- 
troduced. Groups could approach the 
continuing education office with 
virtually any educational proposal, 
and if numbers justified it, Conted did 
its level best to set the program up. All 
sorts of travel programs were started 
up too, generally, though not always, 
connected with language and fine arts 
programs. 

Universities tried a variety of new 
lines, or borrowed from other schools 
to compete directly. McGill today 
offers part-time degree programs, not 
so long ago looked on with disdain by 
“serious educators. Increasing 
competition among schools ushered in 
experiments of all sorts in the hope that 
potential students or current students 
for that matter could rekindle their 
interest in higher education. The 
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journalism program at Concordia— 
justifiably boosted as Quebec’s only 
anglo university contribution to the 
profession—came into being. 

Existing programs were restructured 
to respond to student interests and 
needs. 

This year McGill officially widened 
the Roddick Gates five percent, 
lowering entrance requirements there 
to 65 percent. (The province-wide 
group that determines minimum 
admission requirements for everybody 
only recently decided to allow students 
with incomplete cegep programs to 
enter university provided these 
students did their make-up work in the 
first year. Concordia, however, will 
stick to its guns and require a complete 
cegep diploma for admission. ) 

The one sad comment about the 
competition is the reluctance of 
educators to require literacy tests, for 
fear that they might drive clients to the 
other university. A buyer's market. 

One hesitates to use the term body 
snatching but student recruiting was a 
desperate business at times. One 
Ontario university president was so 
beside himself with rage that he ac- 
cused another university of “poaching” 
and threatened reprisals. Recruits were 
sometimes referred to as “fresh 
bodies”. Poaching was the practise of 
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an out of town university hunting 
down bodies on another university's 
turf. 

The Quebec government has taken 
much of the fun out of recruiting. It 
used to be that university grants were 
based on the number of students a 
university had on its rolls and each 
new student represented a grant in- 
crease directly proportional to the 
previous enrolment figure. Now the 
government says grants shouldn't be 
proportionally increased because costs 
don’t go up proportionally, and the 
new grant arrangement will mean 
considerably less “take-home” per 
student. Concordia is still due a 
legitimate cry because it has remained 
the least funded university in the 
Quebec system. Of course, there is 
good news in the bad news because as 
enrolment shrinks, it can be argued 
that costs don’t go _ proportionally 
down either, and the net effect should 
be that more resources can be spent on 
fewer students. 


At the same time the recently im- 
posed fee surcharge on non Quebec 
residents may reduce the flow of 
students from across the border. 

The spirit of competition has given 
way to introspection among academics 
who seem intent on reshaping the 
institution into a new kind of 


university that is unique and apart 
from other competing blocks. 





Is a new, old 
fashioned university 
emerging? 


Competition among schools has led 
to a lot of experimentation; but it's 
only been in the last couple of years, 
particularly this last year, that a 
coherent picture of the university of 
the ‘80s began to emerge. If Con- 
cordia’s new college system within the 
arts & science faculty takes root, 
students of the ‘80s will be in for a lot 
of old fashioned learning. 

What shaped the college idea? 
Probably, more than anything else, 
teachers wanted their students to be 
educated as well as they were, to leave 
college with the intellectual capacity to 
grow. A swing back to the basics. The 
classics. If proponents wanted to 
ensure college graduates were ar- 
ticulate and capable of conceptual 
thought, it was because the current 
system wasn’t working. 

Professors were growing critical of 
specialization and non specialization at 
once; the former because it didn't 
permit enough exploration outside the 
critical path to a specialized degree and 
the latter, because it often became an 
unproductive serendipity. 

Colleges would make the university 
experience coherent, by offering a 
limited number of courses which 
students would integrate into a pattern 
of regular university courses at the 
same time. Colleges would be home to 
top flight students of like interests, 
aided by seminars, workshops, and 
tutorial opportunities with “fellows” — 
resident faculty or visiting specialists— 
and house library and study facilities. 

Convention has it that if you don’t 
go into engineering, business, ad- 
vanced science or fine arts, you either 
want to be a teacher or you re not sure. 
Colleges were designed for those who 
know at least what they want out of 
university and want to get on withit. 

At Concordia, what seemed to be in 
part a public relations move to make 
the university perceptively different 
from McGill when it was envisioned 
two years ago, may in fact have put the 
university on a completely new course. 
The college system was also an answer 


to the last major merger question 
concerning the marriage of Sir George 
Williams and Loyola. The question, 
after engineering, fine arts and 
commerce & administration faculties 
had merged, was what to do with the 
duplication that still existed among the 
separate arts and science faculties at Sir 
George and the combined arts & 
science faculty at Loyola. The answer 
in the end was a giant merger of 
everything into the giant faculty of arts 
and science which would have pure 
science, social sciences and humanities 
divisions within it. A fourth division 
comprised the college system which 
straddled the other divisions, under 
Provost Robert Wall, a former 
chairman of the Sir George Williams 
history department. 

The college system was designed to 
fill specific jobs that universities in 
general had been cited for failing to do. 
One job was to turn out sound 
graduates of a calibre that critics hadn't 





happening at Concordia these days. 
University is getting smaller, tougher 
and better as the college idea takes 
shape and gives shape to tomorrow's 
university. Graduates of the ‘80s will 
be educated, employable and 
bilingual. At last a picture of the post 
baby boom university has emerged. 
Academics want their students to be 
as educated as they are. And better. 
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seen since they themselves had been at 
university. Another was to make 
students employable, another to train 
students in the art of survival in a 
society which seemed closed to those 
who don’t have savvy. 


Colleges also represented a dramatic 
move to answer Quebec critics on the 
university's failure to train students for 
life in a French Quebec. If there was a 
dominant issue that confronted 
academic leaders this year it was the 
execution of the college plan. In less 
than a year, seven colleges have either 
come into being or have had their 
master plans drawn up, a remarkable 
achievement for an institution which 
by virtue of its size is ordinarily so 
plodding that deliberations to ensure 
coffee service at Senate proceedings 
can seem monumental. 

The first of these colleges approved 
by the Board of Governors in the tail 
end of the previous year included the 
Simone de Beauvoir institute which 


ig things are 
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offers an interdisciplinary program of 
women’s studies and in one sense acts 
as an advocate arm of the women’s 
movement. Its operations include a 
revolving forum of guest lecturers 
which draws Montrealers—students 
and private citizens alike—to sessions 
on everything from battered women to 
the role of women in art. Just begun, 
Simone de Beauvoir has already linked 
itself to publishing enterprises and a 
growing national reputation as the 
place to be if you want to mix formal 
education and the war on inequality in 
society now. 

Another unit in the college scheme 
which, like Simone de Beauvoir, began 
operating in September, was the 
Centre for Mature Students, a 
restructuring of the loosely organized 
systems handling adults who enter 
degree programs without formal 
academic credentials. The centre 
proposed to identify particular needs 
of “mature” students, recognizing that 
those who didn’t have benefit of 
conventional schooling had a whole set 
of problems, not the least of them 
being the adjustment of going back to 
school and formal education. 

Women’s Studies, once viewed by 
academics with the suspicion drill 
sergeants display to hippies, had come 
in from the cold and joined the 
academic establishment. In fact, 
women’s studies was offered in the mix 
of interdisciplinary studies already 
(and still is) but the move to create a 
formal institute with a comprehensive 
program was a milestone. Only a few 
years ago it would have scored high on 
academe’s_ Richter Scale of  self- 
destructing academic proposals. 

These two were off the ground first 
because in a sense the bits and pieces 
were already there and what was 
sought was a home in which to 
organize and develop. 

Two colleges that should be 
operating soon are vocational in 
nature. One, the institute of com- 
munity and public affairs, is Con- 
cordia’s assault on employment op- 
portunies in the public sector, par- 
ticularly in Quebec where only one 
percent of Quebec's public service rolls 
are filled by anglos. The institute 
comes into being recognizing op- 
portunities in public service for 
bilingual people and also the growing 
demands on private industry to have 
personnel capable of dealing with 
government which provides private 
industry with billions of dollars in 
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business annually. 

Another employment oriented unit 
(still under discussion) is the College of 
Cooperative Education which makes 
field work in industry or other ap- 
propriate sectors, compulsory. The 
aim? To bring graduates and industry 
closer together, giving industry a voice 
in how students should be trained to 
suit industrial needs and for students, 
it’s a very real opportunity to put all 
their learning to the test and, not in- 


cidentally, make important future 
contacts for employment after 
graduation. 


Both colleges answer critics who 
claim students are ill prepared for the 
real world or aren't trained for the 
tremendous possibilities in the public 
service. 

Two other colleges proposed and 
approved after much deliberation were 
Lonergan College and the Liberal Arts 
College, both what you might call 
mind stretchers. If a volume of Max 
Weber’s is your idea of fun reading, 
perhaps broken by nibbles of Joyce’s 
“Finnigan's Wake”, then the Liberal 
Arts College is just what the professor 
ordered. Under history professor Fred 
Krantz’ principalship, the college 
proposes to train students for a life of 
conceptual thinking, and intellectual 
pursuits, based on a grounding in the 
arts, humanities and social sciences— 
in effect, the kind of rounded training 
that provides the opportunity to go on 
learning. 

Lonergan College, under theology 
professor Sean McEvenue, is organized 
for individuals to pursue religious 
questions. The college is named after 


left behind? 


Of course many people welcomed 
the college assault. Apparent failings of 
the university system were being 
confronted and, one hoped, eventually 
corrected. But only for a fraction of 
those attending the university. 
Colleges would be small, at the outside 
catering to 200 students, except for the 
Mature Students’ Centre, and some 
much smaller than that. 

Great, but what about the rest of us. 
Did this mean the rest of the arts & 
science faculty would go down the 
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Loyola alumnus Bernard Lonergan, 
whose general systems theory of 
linking religious and_ philosophical 
questions with academic disciplines 
serves as its guiding approach. In a 
statement prepared earlier this year, 
Lonergan’s Patrick Holland stressed 
that though dedicated to investigating 
religious experience and thought, the 
college was not in fact “Catholic” (of 
the Roman sort) or for that matter 
religious. What Lonergan College 
proposed to do, Holland said, was to 
investigate relationships among one’s 
understanding of self, religious and 
philosophical beliefs and “the whole 
area of integrative thought that first 
brought universities into being.” 

The last college approved by Senate 
this year was the Science College. The 
aim? To ensure that top flight students 
moved beyond their own specialty and 
learned the fundamentals of other 
science disciplines; additionally, 
gained an understanding of the impact 
and limitations of the scientific method 
on man’s development. 

Sponsors hope the college will be a 
drawing card for students normally 
headed for bigger name _ universities 
with the kind of science reputations 
that have kept Concordia in the 
shadows. 

Divisional Dean Maurice Cohen told 
senators the proposal was well received 
at Stanford and Berkeley—so much so, 
officials at these schools said they 
would welcome students with a science 
college background over regular 
honours students, often specialized to 
the point of ignorance of other 
disciplines. 


tubes? If the colleges proposed to 
produce articulate, thinking students, 
what did that say the university in 
general produced? Asked history prof 
Bob Tittler early in the college debate 
last November, “Will (non college) 
graduates be known simply as _ the 
“residue” who graduated without 
benefit of a “college” program?” 

Only the college groups, Tittler 
complained, had addressed themselves 
to defining the kind of people they 
wanted to graduate. 

Tittler at once acknowledged that 
Concordia had taken a major step ina 
new direction and signalled that much 
more change was probably coming. It 
was a good year. 


WHATEVER HAPPENED 





TO GOOD OLD 
COLLEGE KITSCH? 








Dig a little, and you'll find the trophies of yesteryear 











































sed to be you couldn't 
tell the college 
bookstore from a 
china shop. It was 
aclutter in beermugs, 
ashtrays, keychains, 
decorative plates, 
emblazoned pen and 
pencil desk sets, rings, car decals, 
pennants, wind-breaker jackets, 
sweatsuits and other items of the 
college kitsch scene. 


An eager freshman with an un- 
disciplined totebag swinging behind 
him could do a lot of damage in either 
the Loyola or the Sir George bookstore 
if he had to wade through the 
glassware section to reach the shelf 
with the Norton anthology on it. 

Bookstores were also speed zones for 
companies to put the squeeze on 
students who would be cuddled into 
corporate hugs and lavished with deals 
on shaving cream and deodorants; it 
was also here the publishing giants like 
Time-Life, pére-maman to _ Sports 
Illustrated, and Britannica and others 
would put the goods to _ pre- 
Concordians; at some schools, in- 
timate apparel was pushed only feet 
away from the table with the special on 
study bibles. Nighties. Lord in Heaven! 

The ‘50s and ‘60s bookstore style 
survives at many schools but Con- 
cordia, largely one suspects because it 
is Concordia and neither Loyola nor 
Sir George, is reduced to a few T shirts 
and rings (gold plated: $160). One 
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bookstore official admitted staff had a 
hard time unloading the inventory that 
had built up from past years, and they 
are loath to get into the business again. 

For some, small things mean a lot. 
Our columnist Graeme Decarie says 
his own Sir George windbreaker—his 
Sir George Williams College jacket, 
that is—made such an impression on 
him that he still curses his mother for 
obliterating the college letter he won 
for his splendid performance on the Sir 
George rifle team. A black day on the 
laundry calendar. The jacket was 
especially important for kids coming 
from poor districts, he says, because it 
represented mobility. “I wonder if | 
could get a new letter to replace it,” he 
admits asking himself on a _ recent 
rummage through an old _ trunk. 
Decarie hasn't been an undergraduate 
for over 20 years. 

There is probably truth in the 
proposition that marriages have gone 
aground in many a spring clean up 
after Ms. Cleanhouse threw Mr. 
Cleanhouse’s tattered jersey in the 
trash. On the other hand, liaisons often 
used to be cemented with a cup 
winning sports jersey going to the 
cheerleading sweetheart on_ the 
sidelines. 

The fact is that college today—either 
CEGEP or university—is much more 
accessible than it used to be. The 
temptation to trumpet one's in- 
stitutional affiliations isn’t what it once 
was. Indeed, since the T shirt craze 
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took hold, it is much more tempting to 
boast of lofty affiliations, perhaps with 
Harvard or Yale. One even sees un- 
witting male subscribers of the fad 
sporting Radcliffe jerseys. 

Concordia’s own situation is more 
complex. Merger of Loyola and Sir 
George Williams has_ effectively 
dampened old loyalties to the point 
where nobody sees a dollar in churning 
out the accessories. Noted Sir George 
assistant dean of students Joan 
Richardson, “These items do _ not 
appear to be generally available from 
any known outlet or supplier.” Ms 
Richardson was referring to the dearth 
of rings and mugs and other souvenirs 
which alumni have requested in the 
numerous letters she receives. 

Ms Richardson suggested a search 
for these items would be in order. 
Well, search no more, friends. Henry 
Birks of Phillips Square has virtually 
every Sir George and Loyola item that 
souvenir hunters could wish to own: 
all “crested”, the range includes letter 
openers, cufflinks, wall mounts, steins 
(ranging from five and six dollars to 
fhe. pewter tankards weighing in at 
$25), rings, key chains, bookends and 
more. The Insignia Department will be 
glad to help trophy hunters who call 
392-2511. 


et POY sasne 
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And we have the solution for all the 
folks who have doggedly but vainly 
hunted for school jackets and 
replacements for letters obliterated by 
Mom in the basement laundry center. 
Harry Hus, the affable mentor of 
Concordia’s soccer team, says he can 
reproduce any of your favourite 
memories if your old college clothier 
can’t manage to find the real McCoy. If 
enough people get together, Mr. Hus 
can fix on an attractive per-unit price, 
and as a wholesaler, set a price that 
beats out the retail competition. Hus 
Sports Ltée handles many of Con- 
cordia Athletics’ needs. “Well, I 
deliver,” he offers with perhaps a hint 
that others in the trade don't 
sometimes. “Look, I just sent 29 shirts 
to Moscow, with Canada printed on 


the back.” 


Sold. He's in Ville St. Laurent, at 313 
Benjamin-Hudon (just north west of 
l'Acadie Circle; a call to 337-1207/1206 
will get you instant curb service in- 
formation from a visiting salesman, 
provided you have a reasonable order. 
(If a sufficient number of orders come 
through C.U. Mag, accompanied by 
names, addresses and phone numbers, 
we'll be happy to organize the kitsch 
campaign. This goes for crests, letters, 
imprints and pretty much anything to 





do with embellishing garments, and the 
garments themselves. (Arlington has 
some old jackets in stock, along with 
the new Concordia ones.) 

And if orders are large enough, say 
about 10,000, C.U. Mag will print rip- 
out bumper stickers and decals in one 
of our succeeding issues to keep the 
family car pasted together. With 
20,000 orders, we're prepared to go a 
step further and reserve studio time to 
record old school songs on Evatone 
soundsheets, from Deerfield, Ill., and 
insert these in a future issue of C.U. 
Mag. With 30,000 orders, we'll clear 
out of the magazine business and set up 
an industry ourselves. 


On matters Concordia only, rings 
are available at Birks which still awaits 
the go-ahead to order tie tacks, cuf- 
flinks and the whole range. No one 
apparently is set on an overall “look” 
for these yet. And that best explains 
why Concordia isn’t the gung-ho place 
that McGill and other schools are 
where souvenirs are concerned. With 
an identity still emerging and two old 
ones receding behind us, our exo- 
skeleton, that outer construct of knick- 
knack that says what we are, remains 
elusive. 
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“Stopped in one night last November to use the “Y” men’s room, so I get an ESA 


Honorable Mention”. 
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MICHAEL SOTIRON 


hen was the last time that you saw someone 
wearing a blank T-shirt, someone who refused to 
be a walking bumper sticker? Probably not in the 
last few years, or if you did, it was because you 
caught the late movie with Marlon Brando playing 
Stanley Kowalski in “A Streetcar Named Desire”. 
Now you walk down the street and you get 
jostled by a moving herd of billboards. Products 
like Perrier Water or Monsieur Muffler or Guiness 
Stout compete for your attention. Nothing is a 
secret anymore. Without a word spoken, you're 


Michael Sotiron edits the university ad- 
ministration weekly, Thursday Report, and collects 
T-shirts. C.U. Mag thanks Véronique, Patrick, 
Jeffrey, and Chris, our models who show such 
promise. Today C.U. Mag, tomorrow GQ and 
Vogue. 
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told what school someone attends, what drugs 
he/she uses and even if someone is available. 
Worse, sometimes you're even insulted. 

The pervasiveness of this fad came home to me 
in France in the summer of '76. I was lost ina 
remote part of the country when I noticed someone 
with a Yale T-shirt. To my surprise this Yalie 
didn’t seem to understand plain English. Students 
today(!) I thought. When he answered back in 
perfect French, it dawned on me that he was a 
native wearing what was then the latest trend in 
upper torso fashion. 

After that, it seemed that I couldn’t go anywhere 
without running into these spurious alumni from 
Harvard, UCLA and other big name American 
multiversities. The T-shirts were all made in France 
and not imported; some publicized non-existent 
institutions such as British Columbia University of 
San Francisco College. 

Besides bodies, T-shirts cover every and 
anything. At Concordia, the bookstores of both 
campuses sell four different kinds which apparently 
sell well. Even sections of the university ranging 
from faculties (Commerce and Administration, for 
instance), down to departments (Geology has its 
own) and even programs (Urban Studies) have 
gotten into the T-shirt act. The trend has not 
stopped at this level either. Organizers for events 
such as Orientation Week, the Winter Carnival 
and “In the Mood” issue their own T-shirts. 

What is the significance of the message T-shirt, 
or should the question be, is there a significance? 
According to Concordia sociology professor A. 
Synott, there is, and it may lie in the search for 
individuality to counter the uniform effect of so 
much of today’s clothing, especially the ubiquitous 
blue denim. The messages worn on the chest, he 
suggests, may represent the key to someone’s self- 
concept. As for the significance of people who 
become walking advertisements for some product, 
that, he confesses, eludes him. 

Taylor Buckner, also of the Sociology Depart- 
ment, thinks the significance of message T-shirts is 
that “it’s an easy way to introduce yourself as a 
member of a sub-group”; hence the reason for the 
many “Cocaine” shirts (done in the Coca Cola logo 
style) or Realistic Hifi or Adidas T-shirts. 

“We wear an exo-skeleton in clothes which 
project an image,” he explains. 

Once he wore a Quebec T-shirt and he asked a 
friend what he thought of it, and the friend replied: 
“It's okay if you like wearing your politics on your 
chest.” 

Yet, this friend, who headed a research project 
on the use of drugs, had T-shirts made for his staff 
labeled either “The Dope Commission” or “Speed 
Team”. Significantly, the T-shirt helped to create a 
rapport between the researchers and the drug users 
who initially suspected the researchers of being 
narcotics agents. 

Certainly, there is truth in the notion that 
message T-shirts can break barriers down in the 
cold, naked city. Whenever I wear my “Have You 
Been Buffed Lately?” T-shirt, the double entendre 
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draws double-takes. Total strangers approach to 
ask me where I got it. “Are you from Buffalo?” 
asked one lady. 

On the whole, Buckner doesn’t think there is any 
deep sociological significance in them, especially in 
the commercial T-shirt. They are often given away 
or are relatively inexpensive since they are a cheap 
way to keep a corporate or product image in front 
of the public. 

He practices what he preaches. As part-owner of 
the Rainbow Bar & Grill, when on business he 
always wears his T-shirt advertising the Rainbow. 
“It beats having to identify yourself,” he says, “It's 
better than an ID card.” 

Plain T-shirts originated in World War II as the 
standard army undershirt for American Gls. The 
origin of the name is self-evident; the exo-skeleton 
forms a “T”. 

Message T-shirts, however, got started in the 
athletic departments of universities. After the war, 
some unknown innovator got the idea of affixing 
the school logo on a T-shirt, undoubtedly to 
identify shirts used for athletic programs. Students 
being what they always have been naturally forgot 
to return their “Property of X University” T-shirts. 
In them, they looked so distinctive and so ob- 
viously part of an educated elite that other 
students, either unwilling or not brave enough to 
“borrow” or “liberate” them from the gyms, began 
to clamor for them. 

At precisely the same time, a shrewd accountant 
of a financially-strapped, penny-pinching in- 
stitution of higher learning with an alarming drop 
in enrolment came up with a happy solution of 





killing all of the institution's problematical birds 
with one stone. Money could be raised through the 
sale of T-shirts bearing the insignia of the 
university, and in turn, all that free advertising 
would, one hoped, solve the problem of falling 
enrolment. The question is fraught with con- 

jecture. 

Since then, the message T-shirt has come a long 
way. Although there is a plethora of messages 
gracing chests today, they generally fall into 
making either advertising or personal statements. 

Advertising messages on T-shirts cover a wide 
range of subjects. They promote geographical 
places from the famous to the remote. “Montréal, 
Je t'aime ” is already a cliché. San Francisco has a 
beautiful one with the letters forming a bridge. 
Quebec has a beautiful selection highlighting Place 
Royale and the Chateau Frontenac. There are 
infinite variations of Canada with red maple 
leaves, beavers and Mounties, in a variety of 
positions. 

Equally numerous are the commercial messages 
which almost mirror the range of commercial 
products and ventures. Events, movies, plays, 
restaurants, products, media. It would be im- 
possible to list them all but some stand out. “Eat It 
Raw” advertises an oyster bar in Boston. The 
Rocky Horror Show T-shirt has a stunning pair of 
red lips on black. The King Tut craze in New 
York, which is threatening to invade Canada, has 
produced a T-shirt which has the little pharaoh on 
each side of the chest admonishing “Keep Off My 
Tuts”. 

August CBC has lowered itself by sponsoring a 
T-shirt which has a beaver, back turned to the 
viewer, opening up a raincoat with the message 
“Expose Yourself to CBC Radio”. Ratings indicate 
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the public has returned the gesture. 

Personal messages range from political 
statements to more intimate ones. For pregnant 
women there are a variety of T-shirts announcing 
the baby, sometimes with an arrow pointing to the 
belly or captioned “Fait au Québec” or “Made in 
Canada”; there are innumerable messages ranging 
from cute to specifically sexual messages which I 
blush to mention. 

T-shirt messages are put on in a number of ways 
and are of different sorts. The nicest, most durable 
but generally the most expensive are the ones with 
the message in raised velvet, called “flock” by the 
T-shirt pros. Another type has the message 


composed of a plasticized surface “rubberized” onto 


the fabric. There is also the rubber-like sheet which 
gets put on by heat transfer (it tends to get hot and 
itchy after a while). The most common, though, is 
the dyed ink silk-screen stamped T-shirt. 





If you're interested in getting your own T-shirt 
concoctions, Montreal has a number of jobbers to 
take your order. The greater number ordered the 
cheaper they are. Generally, the cost of 20 to 70 
shirts will run a bit over $4.00 each. Beyond 70, 
the cost drops to below $4.00. (Check your yellow 
pages, under ‘T-shirts’, or daily newspaper for the 
names and addresses of the jobbers.) 

Quality can vary, so it’s a good idea to check the 
brand of the T-shirt. Better known brands (for 
example, Fruit of the Loom) last longer and won't 
shrink, while some of the far eastern brands shrink 
and don’t last. Moreover, eastern size 
classifications are different from Canada’s; some of 
their extra larges are the equivalent of medium 
here. 

The final message, though, for students of the T- 
shirt comes from Tuktuyuktuk University and it's 
“Tuk U”. Now, is that a way to build enrolment? 
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PAUL SERRALHEIRO 


Aegean Piece 


Flapping my sail along this boring sea 

the wind runs its habit of tired melodies. 

And I would go beyond the borders of this world 
were it not for the fear of being hurled 


over the edge where the flames ride untamed 
beyond the reddening horizon. No, the frame 
of my experience will keep me safely. 

And I know there is nothing in this sea 


whose corners I have carefully curved 

that can upset me. I do not have the nerve 

to will to face what would happen if I fell 

out past the cliffs that keep this world so well. 


I will not let my ship loose with the wind 

and have it over the waters undisciplined 

nor round the edge out to where hell may well lie 
in. 

No, I dare not bend the blue horizon. 


Sonnet 


Now that she’s gone I see her everywhere. 

In others’ passing figures for a moment 

her eyes, the curves of her cheeks, her dark hair 
appear and call up once again that sweet torment 
that had me alive for a while, a lent 

heaven that the gods took back. She and | 

have returned to our separate hells. I'm bent 
back to the sorrow of life, and I die 

in boredom. I breathe now with a lie 

of love, a memory only half bloomed, 

from a breast left struggling with a stranded sigh. 
Now all my cardboard living’s been resumed, 
and the wonder that had begun to open 

has closed me in it, useless and broken. 


“Aegean Piece” earned Paul Serralheiro the poetry 
prize in this year’s Creative Arts Festival. We offer 
here a sampling of Mr. Serralheiro’s work. He is an 
English Literature graduate of '79, and is now 
plunged into freelance writing, probing the folk 
music world. 


Odysseus in his prime 


should i raise my arms to the walls of war 

and brave the blood of the men around me? 
my breath is even to the thought of death 

will i run the enemy or be still 

walking the paces of this life at home 

through the gardens and the words of my wife? 


i saw the greatness of the plumed warrior 

blow down the holding strength of our army 
he was downed by the rage of Achilles 

and Achilles in turn was speared and fell 

and there is none who for all his strength will 
be beyond the edges of his breathing 


my breath is even and i am not moved 

by the glories and high praises of war 

to fight is a reality merely 

one cannot shout the mountain to the ground 
nor raise the dead. all is as it must be 

if marching come in multitude, let it 


my heart is where my home is not beyond 
in some long journey of far ambition 

i've left prints on distant sands and traveled 
dark seas to the corners of adventure 

but the tide does not move me now to sail 
i stay where the elements will have me 


Carcasonne 


I've come to you at night, aged city, 

whose ramparts were raised by Roman hands 

that nightly held Roman breasts. Your stones are gritty 
with the wear of feet. Bands 

of Francs froliced between your thighs. Your stand’s 
seen arrogant Charle Le Magne, quick-witted 
Moliére. Certainly, you've been through this land's 
share of men. You're no virgin, though it'd 

be unfair to call you whore. You've transmitted 
nothing, save a deep sense of history, 

and, to the girl to whose look I'm fitted 

in this café, hot sensuality. 

As she smokes her “Gauloises” she makes me burn. 
We'd consume each other if we had our turn. 
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CONCORDIA GOES TO 
CARNEGIE HALL IN 
NEW YORK, NEW YORK 











And other stories about the music scene 





oncordia musicians have a catch-as-catch-can heritage. No well- 
established school or faculty of music here: it’s a subdivision of a sub- 
division of the faculty of fine arts. Only within the last couple of years 
has the program attained degree status, with the advent of a major in 
music. The program has mushroomed but even at that there are fewer 
than 200 students and only 8 full-time staff, crammed into part of the 
Refectory at Loyola with only the modest-sized Loyola Chapel to per- 
form in. 

And yet the resident chamber ensemble made it to Carnegie Hall late 
this past winter, barely into its second season. 

Sherman Friedland, clarinettist and director of the Concordia 
Chamber Ensemble, finds more excitement in his students and the 
program offered them than he does in the New York debut. But then, he cut his teeth on the New York—Boston music 
scene and had performed with almost a dozen American symphony orchestras, including a stint as first clarinet with 
Milwaukee, prior to his arrival here three years ago. He grudgingly concedes the Big Apple’s august concert hall turns 
more heads here than does the Loyola Chapel. 

So how does an upstart Montreal group get there? “It was a benefit concert for the Fontainebleau Schools. One of 
the founding members was Walter Damrosch and Nadia Boulanger is director,” Friedland says, as if to suggest that 
with those two music giants in the picture you're out of the church hall circuit. What Concordia has in common with 
Fontainebleau turns out to be Friedland himself. He’s a graduate of the American schools set up in France to give 
young musicians, artists and architects the chance to study abroad. 

Fontainebleau is the pet cause of many an artist, and Friedland figured both schools could gain by the ensemble’s 














musical contribution. He’s right: “It attracted a good turnout and | received a lot of favourable comment at the 
reception afterwards at Maison Frangaise.” But it wasn't just a chance at southern exposure for a few faculty. As a 
result of Friedland’s reunion with alma mater, arrangements are underway to enable Concordia students to study at 
Fontainebleau and receive credit towards their degrees here. 

Director Friedland sees the ensemble as a stimulus for students, “an example of excellence in performance” that the 
Carnegie venture could only advance. The rather unorthodox membership and function of the ensemble reflect the 
program too. “Fluid” is how Friedland describes the chamber group's make-up, which comprises mostly Concordia 
faculty and fluctuates to up to ten musicians according to the work. Using violin, viola, bass, clarinet, oboe, piano, 
saxophone, flute, french horn and a soprano, the group has a capability of “thousands of works”. That kind of range 
is important because the ensemble’s express function is to perform works from all periods seldom heard elsewhere; 
lesser known compositions of the great composers and worthy works of lesser known composers, including new 
Canadian compositions. In a typical concert, one Webern piece hadn't been performed in Montreal for 22 years, and 
the Hindemith quartet had never been heard here. 

Just as the ensemble is one of a kind locally, so is its home, the Concordia music section, where the spirit of trying 
the untried pervades. In Friedland’s words: “We're no conservatory.” Friedland believes what he deems the nerve- 
wracking competitive elitism of the standard music school leaves a lot of people out in the cold—potentially 
productive musicians—and inflicts serious disturbance on many of those it lets in. He says he knows many a 
desperately unhappy conservatory student unable to cope with schools that engage in such practice as organizing 
student music groups but replacing membership with paid professionals for public performances. Such a student lives 
constantly with the idea he’s not good enough to function in the real world. 





Opposite: Sherman Friedland, centre, with members of Concordia Chamber Ensemble. Below and following, 
scenes from inside (and outside) New York's Carnegie Hall, setting for ensemble’s recent debut and home to 
greats like Artur Rubenstein (inset in ‘C’ opposite) and Oscar Peterson, now an honorary Concordian, with his 
doctorate from this spring's convocation. Ensemble played in Recital Hall shown below. 
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What Concordia offers is the opportunity for anyone interested to at least prove himself. Such a philosophy is a far 
cry from conservatory tradition, but it has a long history in the Sir George Williams component's roots. Friedland 
echoed many a YMCA planner when he told a student reporter, “Now, that’s subject to all kinds of criticism. How can 
you make a musician out of someone who doesn’t know anything about it. Well, you can’t, but you can give him a 
start. I think that’s special.” 

For the select few students who do know a lot about music and what they want to do—the sort who might head for 
a conservatory—Concordia offers special programs of studies tailor-made for special interests. For the rest, the 
program is what Friedland describes as integrated. ‘Courses aren't separate entities: staff work together and students 
get lots of personal attention.” 

Students can follow three basic streams—studio (jazz and pop, the only one in the city); theory (composition); and 
performance. Concordia’s jazz band is an all-student group and the 65-member Concordia Orchestra, now two years 
old, is largely composed of students who receive credit for their participation. The orchestra's repertoire is ‘standard 
greats’ and it gives an annual pops concert as one of its four yearly performances. 

Big growth areas for music at Concordia are the early music program and keyboard specialization. The latter was 
given a big boost this year with the appointment of organist Bernard Lagacé as full-time professor. Friedland says the 
sharpest critical arrow he’s received came from Le Devoir critic Gilles Potvin writing on the chamber ensemble: a 
lament that concerts weren't held downtown. That's music to the ears of Sherman Friedland, who came to Concordia 
after seven years teaching at a small Colorado college. Main problem there, he says, was competing with the Rocky 
Mountains.— Louise Smith 
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WOODALL? 


How could you forget him? re ; 





is characters remind you 
of the Molesworth 
gang—mean and dumpy 
or tall and twittish like 
Peason, school fink. Ron 
Woodall, the most 
talented cartoonist to grace the pages of the 
Georgian, captured Sir George's everyday moments 
of the late ‘50s with wit and a kind of desperate 
scratching. 

We caught up with him, this fiend who had Sir 
George as a transplanted St. Custard’s, community 
of troublemakers instead of scholars. Indeed, while 





No wonder it takes eight years to get a degree at night.“ 
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we're on it, it’s because of his type, universities today 
have to spend tons of dough on ad agencies polishing 
images, repairing the damage. (See editorial page 94.) 
We found him, not uncoincidentally, running his 
own ad agency in Vancouver! 

As it happens, we didn’t find Ron Woodall waiting 
around for a university account. He's already got 
Molson’s, Labatt’s, A & W and other hefty outfits to 
contend with. He ushered the Toronto Blue Jays into 
their first season of baseball for Labatt's (though he 
couldn't usher the fans into a season of Labatt’s 
because of Toronto's blue laws). He created the Great 
Root Bear forA & W. 
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Woodall went to Sir George art school “around 
'57-'58” for night classes and then two years during 
the day, supporting himself with freelance work for 
agencies, working out of his Cote des Neiges studio. 

He moved on to McKim Advertising here 
becoming art director; by 1964, he was off to 
Vancouver and to J. Walter Thompson where he was 
creative director and later vice president. He left in 
1975 for two years and 200,000 miles of travel. 

The two years were spent exploring and recording 
Canada’s architectural past through painting and 
drawing. His work all came together in that sump- 
tuous volume published by Douglas and MclIntyre 


two years ago: Magnificent Derelicts: A Celebration 
of Older Buildings. Some people compare Woodall 
to Andrew Wyeth. Perceptive people, he says, to 
Tom Forrestall. He’s got a growing reputation as a 
Norman Rockwell of the North too, thanks to the 
score of prints in mass circulation through depart- 
ment store and retail outlets across the country. 

He has a passion for old buildings in various states 
of falling-down. In 1978, the New York Graphic 
Society published his record of Western ar- 
chitecture—from the Yukon to the Mexican border: 
Taken by the Wind: The Vanishing Architecture of 
the West is a feast of 475 colour plates. 
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But Woodall hasn't even got to the main course. 
Scheduled for completion in 1981 is his record of pre- 
Great War architecture of British Columbia, ten- 
tatively titled So Few Left, a collection of 300 
paintings and line drawings. 

Simultaneously, Woodall makes films and keeps 
rein over his own agency business which involves 30 
accounts, both Canadian and American. He has 
picked up 100 awards for his work, including two of 
that coveted agency prize, the CLIO; “I hope you 
don’t think me ego-maniacal for liking the publicity,” 
he tells an inquirer with an award winning chuckle. 

Woodall is very upper middle with his home in 
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West Van, a condominium nestled in Whistler 
Mountain and his jogging habit (30 miles a week). He 
skis en famille with another Georgian and former art 
schooler, wife Heather (Sheppard), and son Adam, 
eight, and daughter Jamie who is 10. 

But he’s an anglo Montrealer at heart. Feels guilty 
as hell. He remembers that even with his French 
mother and French relatives, the language of ex- 
change was English. The French always made the 
concessions, he says, and today he feels like a 
“foreigner” in Montreal. 

We hope, colour budget and other things per- 
mitting, to catch up with Woodall next season. 
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MY MAN, 
ABOUT THAT 
BALKAN BUSINESS... 











Our man Duder was doing the diplomatic rounds 
when Henry K. was a babe in the groves of academe 








R.P. DUDER 


diplomat has 
been variously 
defined as an 
honest man sent 
to lie abroad for 
the good of his 
country, as a badly-trained reporter (a 
definition beloved of the press), as a 
long-haired intellectual (I accept the 
noun and wish most sincerely that the 
adjective applie? to me), as a cookie- 
pusher, as a member of the striped 
pants brigade, and as a man who must 
be disarming even though his country 
isn't... In my twenty-years experience 
I found most diplomats to be hard- 
working and underpaid representatives 
of their country, whose time is seldom 
their own, whose weekends and supply 
of drinks are frequently at the disposal 
of visiting firemen and whose health is 
constantly endangered. 

To give you some idea of what 
diplomatists have to do in_ their 
profession, of the variety of subjects on 
which they have to become experts in 
short notice, let me say that in the 
course of but two years | carried out 
the following tasks and held the 
following appointments: 


1. I was First Secretary and 
Consul at the Canadian Embassy 
in Belgrade and acted on several 
occasions as Chargé d’‘ Affaires. 

2. I was Chargé d’Affaires at the 
Canadian Legation in Vienna for 





R.P. Duder is Secretary of the 
Board of Governors. This piece is 
taken from his address to the Long 
Service Dinner for Concordia faculty 
and staff in April. 


a glorious three weeks, filled with 
music and Wiener Schnitzels, in 

‘order to enable the incumbent of 

the post to take leave. (We had 
but one officer in Vienna in those 
days); “Wien, Wien, nur Du 
allein Du sollst die Stadt meiner 
Traume sein.” 

3. | represented Canada for two 
weeks at a conference of younger 
diplomats in Switzerland, held 
under the auspices of the Friends’ 
International Centre, to discuss 
“The Task of Diplomacy in a 
Divided World”. It was during 
this Conference that I received a 
telegram from the Department of 
External Affairs saying in brief, 

“You have now been selected for 

duty in Indochina. Get There.” 

4. | was acting Commissioner and 

later Commissioner and Head of 

the Canadian Delegation to the 

International Supervisory 

Commission in Cambodia. 

5. I became the Foreign Service 

Member of the Directing Staff of 

the National Defence College of 

Canada. 

As you can see from this bare and 
modest recital, I did not have much 
time for loafing or holidays or for 
chasing Olga the Beautiful Spy. The 
only real rest I had took the un- 
welcome form of a month in a military 
hospital in Hong Kong recovering from 
hepatitis. Remembering those lonely 
weeks, I thank God I had but one liver 
to sacrifice for my country—but that is 
doubtless a jaundiced view. 

Let me now describe briefly some of 
the less serious events of that extremely 
varied period—une _ période bien 
mouvementée. The two Balkan ex- 
periences which give me most pleasure 
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to recall were first the celebration at 
Serajevo on November 29, 1953, of the 
Yugoslav National Day (the tenth 
anniversary of the founding of the 
Peoples’ Republic) and secondly, the 
state visit to Belgrade of the Emperor 
Haile-Selassie of Ethiopia, who later 
came to such a tragic end. 

For the first of these, the diplomatic 
corps was transported overnight by 
special train to Serajevo. President 
Josef Broz-Tito and his handsome wife 
received us at a brilliant reception in 
the Town Hall. Light bulbs were 
flashing everywhere and the hall was 
gay with handsome_ uniforms, 
sparkling jewels and gleaming orders. 
The next morning, in all the Yugoslav 
papers there appeared, much to my 
surprise and amusement, a picture of 
Tito shaking hands with me. The story 
which circulated among my diplomatic 
colleagues was that I had_ been 
mistaken for the French Ambassador! 
Si non é vero, € molto ben trovato, 
and, at least, it means, or I take it to 


mean, that I once looked am- 
bassadorial. 
When Haile-Selassie came_ to 


Belgrade in 1954, there was a gala 
performance at the National Theatre of 
the superb national dances of 
Yugoslavia. I derived a great deal of 
quiet fun from looking around me at 
the leading Communists, Tito, Kardelj 
Rancovic, Pijade and their ladies, 
wearing across their well-nourished 
chests the brilliant sashes of their 
newly-acquired Ethiopian orders. 
Nothing could have been more 
suggestive of la haute bourgeoisie. The 
people who thronged the square 
outside the theatre loved the show we 
put on for them. Bread and circuses. 

A month or two later, | found myself 
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translated to Phnom Penh, the now 
sadly forlorn capital of Cambodia, 
working in the intense heat of that little 
kingdom in company with an Indian 
Ambassador and a Polish Ambassador 
at the task of making sure that the 
terms of the Geneva Agreement of July 
1954 on the cessation of hostilities in 
Cambodia were being properly ob- 
served by both sides. May I now 
describe for you, in the time at my 
disposal, a few scenes from among 
many that were colourful and un- 
forgettable, scenes, which often recur 
to my mind when | think back to my 
tour of duty in that fascinating 
Country, in the north of which the 
magnificent ruins of Angkor Wat and 
Angkor Thom bear silent testimony to 
a great past and now to a horrible 
present. 

The first took place on a bright 
morning in February, 1955. The young 
king of Cambodia, Norodom 
Sikanouk Varman, had summoned the 
diplomatic corps to meet him at the 
Palais Khémarin, his private palace. 
When we were all seated and served 
with champagne, he described to us for 
three hours in fluent and faultless 
French his proposals for reforming the 
electoral procedures of his land. The 
British Ambassador, at the King’s 
request, acted as interpreter. It was one 
of those extraordinary scenes which, 
for me at any rate, belong to the end- 
less fascination of the diplomatic life. 
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A few weeks later, this same young 
monarch, Norodom Sihanouk Var- 
man, without a word of warning, 
abdicated in favour of his father and 
mother, founded a political party 
called, oddly enough, the Peoples’ 
Socialist Movement, and in September 
1955 won all the ninety-one (91) seats 
in the national elections. 

One interesting consequence of the 
king’s abdication was the insight it 
gave me into the influence of the press 
on the writing of contemporary 
history. It so happened that the French 
language paper of Saigon, “Le Journal 
d’Extréme-Orient”, had an agent in 
Phnom Penh. This enterprising, if not 
entirely reliable, journalist telegraphed 
his paper that the King had abdicated 
because the International Supervisory 
Commission, of which I was the 
Canadian member, objected to his 
proposed electoral reforms as not being 
in accord with the terms of the Geneva 
Agreement on the Cessation of 
Hostilities in Cambodia. It was this 
false version of events which was 
published without question in all the 
leading newspapers of the world, 
including, I regret to state, “The 
Times”, “The New York Times”, ‘The 
Observer” and “The Herald Tribune”. 
The then Canadian Ambassador in 
Moscow wrote me to say that he 
assumed my next publication would be 
called “I made Kings in Cambodia”. 

Let us turn from this depressing 
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Previous photo: R.P. Duder, (left) First Secretary of the 
Canadian Embassy, is greeted by the Yugoslav President, 

Marshall Tito, in Serajevo, November, 1953. Above: The 
author (in whites), as Canadian Comissioner in Cambodia, say- 
ing goodbye to his staff at Pochentong Airport, 1955. 


sidelight to the brighter lights of the 
now defunct Cambodian ‘Festival of 
the Waters”, la Féte des Eaux, which 
lasted for three days every autumn and 
combined the features of a gay regatta 
with those of a religious festival. The 
King, according to tradition, would 
spend the three days in his floating 
mansion, his Maison Flottante, an- 
chored in the port of Phnom Penh. 
Each day he would send a messenger to 
cut a rope stretched from shore to 
shore across the waters which are then, 
according to Cambodian tradition, 
allowed by him to flow in the opposite 
direction, which, in fact, they do 
annually at about this time of year. 
Each day there the joyous regatta was 
watched by the King, his court and 
government, by the diplomatic corps 
and a throng of visitors and citizens. 
Towards the end of the afternoon the 
Brahmin priests of the palace would 
appear and offer the King lustral water 
with which he washed his hands and 
face and then put a sacred bay leaf 
behind his right ear. Each day ended 
with a procession past the King of 
illuminated floats led by a floating 
altar massed with candles one of which 
the King ceremoniously lights with a 
long taper. It was a colourful and 
impressive ceremony which | shall long 
remember with pleasure and which 
may never be held again in that 
ravaged land. 
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ERIC JOHNSON 


Edward Russell Paterson, Fellow of 
the Royal Astronomical Society, 
Professor of Natural Science at Sir 
George from 1947 to 1968. Af- 
fectionately known as ERP. 

He was 83 years old, I think, when | 
took his course in 1967-68. From the 
outset it was obvious that astronomy 
was the love of his life. I used to think 
he would be happy to spend the rest of 
his days staring through a telescope, 
marvelling at the universe. 

He was a tall, thin man, with bright 
eyes twinkling like near stars behind 
his light glasses. The shy smile was 
always there. He relished sharing 
anecdotes and insights into the lives of 
famous astronomers, many of whom 
he had known personally. He loved to 
talk about the minutiae of astronomy, 
though he probably knew most of his 
students were there mainly for an easy 
credit. 

A sense of reverence for the 
workings of the universe was what he 
most wanted to communicate. 

And we, his students? For the most 
part we squirmed in our seats, largely 
insensitive to the fact that this won- 
derful, kind, intelligent old man was 
trying to interest us in his life's 
fascination. A remarkable man with a 
fine ironic sense of humor and who 
yielded no quarter to his advanced age. 
His attendance record was better than 
any student’s. Yet to us, with full 
courseloads and our own lives to 
contend with, he was just another 
teacher. 





Eric Johnson is a frequent con- 
tributor, now living in Oakville, Ont. 
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Until one day in early spring. 

That day we trudged into our NatSci 
211 class in a small, ancient am- 
phitheatre in the Norris Building: 
another day, another lecture. ERP, as 
we called him among_ ourselves, 
walked in — right on time, as usual — 
gave his usual ironic greeting and 
launched right in. About ten minutes 
into the lecture he rolled down the 
screen behind his lectern to show 
slides, a regular feature of his class. 
Written on that screen, indelibly, was: 

Patterson is a fink 

Someone gasped. I closed my eyes 
and groaned silently. The room fell 
dead. 

Mr. Paterson, as he had just become 
to all but one of us, sensed something 
amiss and turned to face the screen. For 
maybe five seconds he stared. Then he 
fumbled for his handkerchief and tried 
to rub the words off, but he only 
rubbed them deeper into the screen. 
Defeated, he turned around with a 
shrug that was at once humble, 
courageous and weary, and called for 
the slides to commence. 

Why couldn't he have been angry 
instead??? 

In the dark we agonized. The 
projection light only served to accent 
the cruel words: Patterson is a fink. 
Not Mr. Paterson, not even ERP. 
Whoever did it didn’t even spell his 
name properly. I wished that when the 
lights came on those words would be 
gone, but no, scars don’t heal that 
quickly. 

In time, the lights came back on and 
we finished the lecture ina chilly, silent 
room. We left too numb even to vent 
outrage against the cowardly 
sloganeer, whoever it may have been. 

We never did find out who did it and 
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the incident was submerged in our 
memories, but sunk to a place whence 
it would always remind us to honor, to 
respect ... good people. We grew 
older that day. 

Came the last class of the year. 
Traditionally, last class of the year 
does well in terms of attendance, like 
Easter Sunday. That day the room was 
full before classtime and we were all 
pretty happy that the year was 
drawing to a close. A few minutes later 
Mr. Paterson came in, right on time as 
usual. He placed his books on the 
lectern, as usual. 

But he wasn’t his usual cheery self. 
He seemed hesitant. For him, on this 
day another class would leave the nest. 
Perhaps, at 83, he was thinking there 
wouldn't be many classes lett. As for us 

. as for us, we were faced with the 
knowledge that we had been brushed 
by an exceptional human being. 

And then someone started to clap. I 
don’t know who. It was spontaneous. 
And without thought of implication or 
meaning the floodgates burst; we all 
joined in. We all started clapping, 
offering this man an outpouring of 
appreciation and apology. The ap- 
plauding grew louder. We lett our seats 
to give him a standing ovation. 

I don’t know how long it lasted. 

Tears came to my eyes. God, how | 
wanted him to know how much we 
loved and respected him and how 
much we repudiated whoever defaced 
the screen. We clapped and clapped 
and clapped. 

He accepted it with that same shy 
smile, with that same humble shrug. 

Suddenly we had clapped enough, 
and as it all subsided he thanked us 
simply and sincerely. 

I was proud to be alive that day. 
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Notes on Sir George 
People 


Bernard Finestone (Arts ‘62) ran as PC 
candidate for the riding of Westmount 
in the recent federal elections ... 

_. James Hammerton (BA ‘64) is now 
working as a senior lecturer in the 
History Department of La Trobe 
University, Victoria, Australia... Sir 
George graduate Charles David 
Axelrod, assistant professor of 
sociology at the University of 
Manitoba in Winnipeg, has just had a 
book published by the University of 
Massachusetts Press entitled Studies in 
Intellectual Breakthrough: Freud, 
Simmel and Buber .. . Eva Leung (Arts 
'76) has returned to Hong Kong to take 
up a teaching position there David 
Martin (Arts ‘78), last year’s president 
of the Day Students’ Association, has 
moved to Toronto ... Michael 
Steinman (BA ‘66) is now Supervisor of 
Central Reservations Control for EI-Al 
Airlines in Tel-Aviv. Michael mentions 
that he would be pleased to assist any 
alumni visiting Israel or provide in- 
formation on Israel if desired 
Ronnie Kimelman (BComm ‘72) is now 
president of the computer and word 
processing supply company Mykotec 
He’s prepared to meet with any 
student interested in this field ... John 
Cato (BA ‘68) is currently employed as 
Assistant Registrar of the Faculty of 
Medicine, University of West Indies, in 
Kingston, Jamaica Henn Paabo 
(BComm ‘59) is now Senior Accountant 
in the head office of the Montreal 
Trust Company Ken Schaffer (Arts 
76) is working as office manager of 
Property Leasing and Management for 
the same company John Gegen- 
furtner (BSc ‘74) is Supervisor of 
Quality Control for Nordair Joseph 
Novak (Arts ‘73) is now living in Inuvik, 
NWT Henri Roy (Arts ‘66) told us as 
he was running through the Toronto 
airport that he is now Vice-President of 
|.W. Windsor Co. Ltd 
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Charles David Axelrod 


Annual General 
Meeting 


A final reminder: Monday, Sep- 
tember 10 is the date for this year’s 
General Meeting of the Loyola Alumni 
Association. The 1979 meeting will 
take place at the Beaconsfield Golf 
and Country Club, 49 Golf Avenue. 
Pointe Claire, Quebec 





Woloshen (Arts 53) and wife Roslyn. 
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President’s Reception 


Among those in attendance at the president’s reception for Sir George 
alumni held in the Faculty Club lounge, Friday, February 23, were Ken 
Adams (BSc ‘49) and wife Ann (BA ‘50), Gordon Allen (BCom ‘76), Eric 
Bjorklund (BCom ‘51), Shirley Black (BA ‘76) and husband John, Richard 
Bolduc (BCom ‘78), James Bouchard (BSc ‘73) and wife Diana, Brenda 
Coggins (BA ‘76), Magnus Flynn (Arts ‘54), Harold Gossack (BA ‘54) and 
wife Marlene, Milton Gray (BA ‘73), Marvin Greenberg (BCom ‘'56) and 
Mrs. Greenberg, Rod Heather (MArt Ed ’75) and wife Heather, George 
Lamontagne (BA ‘73), Mary Marler (BA ‘70), Barbara O'Byrne (BA ‘72), 
Abraham Ram (Arts ‘55), James Rigg (BCom 66), Constantine Salamis 
(MBA ‘75), Vicki (BA ‘76) and Mike Sarantonis, H.E. Schreiber (BA ‘72), 
B.D. Somers (BSc °50), John Somers (BCom ‘74), Elliott Trottier (BSc ‘74), 
Val Trudeau (BCom ‘74) and Mrs. Trudeau, George Vlahos (BSc ‘74) and 
Mrs. Vlahos, Joh Vathis (Engin. ‘76), Stephen Huza (Arts ‘73), Bernard 





Notes on Loyola 
People 


Former theatre student Jo-Ann Clark is 
featured in the current La Poudriére 
production of The Game of Love and 

Chance Montreal Trust has latched 

onto two Loyola alumni. André 

Leblanc (BComm '74) is an assistant 

branch manager and Andrew Scipio del b> 
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Campo (BA) is manager of the Mon- 
treal branch Louise Hurtubise (BSc 
71) received her MBA from the 
University of Western Ontario in 1976 
and is currently a consultant at Peat 
Marwick Vincent lerfino (BA ‘77) 
has been keeping himself busy with 
children’s theatre since graduation. He 
is a founding member of the Once 
Upon a Time Theatre Co. and his most 
recent children’s play, Nutrition Rock, 
was toured through Montreal schools 
and churches this past winter and 
spring Joseph Rogel (BA) par- 
ticipated in “Transcendence”, a week- 
long program sponsored by the 
Theological Studies Students’ 
Association in January. According to 
Association president Susan Slater, the 
week focused “on our responses to the 
transcendent in human experience as 
they emerge in art, social respon- 
sibility, Church community and our 
search for meaning.” Also participating 
was H.C. Schlieper who spoke on 
“Transcendence of Icons.” 


Century Club 
Members 


Mr. Steve Armstrong 

Dr. Nathan Berkson 

Marjorie & Gerald Bronfman 
Foundation 

Mr. George Christie 

Mrs. Cynthia Clinton 

Mr. John Lamont Converse 





Mr. 
Mr. 


Mr 


Mr. 


Dr. 


Mr 
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Samuel L. Eason 

John Economides 
Vladdy Filipcvich 
Bernard |. Finestone 

& Mrs. Shulom Friedman 
Marleau H. Jacques 


Lawrence |. Kessler 
Andre Landriau 


FC J. Neylan 
James Peffers 


. Abe Robins 

. Sayre H. Schacter 
Salim N. Shamy 

_T. Arthur Tupper 

. Frederick W.H. Wilkes 
. Bernard Woloshen 

. Samuel H. Yampolsky 
. Frederick Zwirz 





Participants in theology students’ program on transcendence, trom top: 
undergraduate Brian Chapman, who spoke on “Hermeneutics: Meaning and 
Method”; alumnus Joseph Rogel; theology professor Father Bedard and 
coordinator Philip Genest. 


Fund Draw 


A subscription of $10.00 will give you an opportunity to win the 
following prizes September 10, 1979, at the Beaconstield Golf Club 
First prize — $3,000.00 
Second prize — $1,000.00 
Third prize — $500.00 
and 10 prizes of $100.00 

For subscription tickets please contact 

Loyola Alumni Office 
7141 Sherbrooke St. W., 
Room AD-233 
Montreal, P.Q 
H4B 1R6 
or phone 482-0320 loc. 313 or 421 

We are also looking for distributors. The distributor (seller) of the 

winning tickets claims 10% commission 


CONCORDIA UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE 








Letters to Sir George 


| look forward to receiving news from your (Alumni) office. As a 
graduate student of the University of Hawaii, | am interested in the 
ongoing events in my ‘mother school”. If there is any way | can help the 
association, please do not hesitate to contact me. I'll try my best to help 
Dominic Chan 
1026 Kalo Place no.705 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96826 


Your plea for funds for the Rector’s Budget was well written and merits 
full support; however | am unable to contribute at this time. You see, | am 
reaching the retirement age and might be called a “successful” and yet 
“unsuccessful” graduate. | never regretted the education | obtained at Sir 
George Williams, although | had to finance my own education by working 
in the College Bookstore, etc. | graduated with a BSc in Commerce in 1938 
and landed into the “Dirty Thirites’’. | did obtain an interview with an 
executive in a large chartered accountants’ office —he listened to me very 
attentively, until the coffee girl arrived and then bid me a fond adieu — 
sans coffee, sans job 

My first position was at the Canadian Car and Foundry Co. in the Time 
Office —the princely sum was $20 per week, 5 1/2 days and Sunday if it was 
necessary. | spent 30 years at Canadair as a spare parts analyst or 
representative and was laid off at the age of 60, when Canadair was 
slowing down on their construction. | managed to obtain work at CAE the 
next week in the provisioning department, although | did not know the 
difference between a diode and a resistor—my provisioning experience 
and education helped. Anyway | made a go of it and expect to retire next 
June or July if inflation allows. Funny —1! have rarely used my accounting in 
all those years and find that unlike some of the people | have met going to 
university do not use the double negative. | wonder why? 

One thing | might contribute is concerning the “Guinea Pig Class’... The 
first 2 graduates obtained their degrees in 1936—Leo Germain and Francis 
Davison (writer's brother Frank). No partiality was shown at the con- 
vocation that year — Leo Germain was a French Canadian and Frank was an 
English Canadian—they received their diplomas from Dr. Stredder at the 
same moment. Later the graduates agreed to join the graduates of 1937 and 
formed the Guinea Pig Class 

Frank was a chemist for Goodrich Rubber Co. in Waterville, Que. He 
retired and moved to Aylmer, Quebec about 2 years ago. This February, 
while watching TV, he remarked to his wife, “Isn’t it funny how addicted 
we can become to watching T.V."’. Two minutes later he was gone 
Ivan Davison 
1590 O’Brien Blvd. 

St. Laurent, Que. 
H4L 3W4 


MAY JUNE 1979 








In late April, a fun night at Blue Bonnets 
racetrack was capped by Steve Huza’‘s 


presentation to the winning driver 


Golf Tournament 


Tickets are selling quickly for this 
year’s annual golf tournament — 
September 10—and members who are 
thinking of attending are advised to 
contact the Loyola Alumni Office by 
July 15 

The Beaconsfield Golf and Country 
Club is again the site for this year’s 
tournament and the cost is $17 for golf 
and $17 for dinner 

Pull carts are available at no charge 
and electric carts may be rented. Free 
lockers are available. Don’t forget that 
club regulations for men call for 
trousers or Bermuda shorts with knee 
socks, and shirts tucked in or sweaters 
Sweatshirts are not permitted 

Tee-off time will be from 11:30 a.m 
to 2 p.m. and if you want a good 
choice of starting times, call the 
Alumni Office (482-0320, ext. 313 or 
421) as soon as possible with your 
preferred starting time, your captain's 
name and the other names in your 
yroup, and your reservations for golf 
and/or dinner 

Prizes will be awarded for 
achievement and failure 
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(a a a ON Na in i RT ia EIT 
More News in Response to C.U. Mag’s Call for Info 


Sir George 


(Rabbi) David S$. BOROS, BA ‘53 
(formerly Ondrej Boros) 
Received PhD at Dropsie University 
(Philadelphia, Pa.) in 1977. 
Wayne YOUNGWARD, BA ‘72, MA ‘77 
| am now Assistant Principal at 
Georges P. Vanier School in Donnelly, 
Alberta. This is a bilingual school in 
the Peace River area, 250 miles north- 
west of Edmonton. It serves a 
population which is over 80% fran- 
cophone. 
Harvey OBERFELD, ‘68 
Harvey Oberfeld (SGWU Arts ‘68) was 
recently re-elected for a second term 
as President of the BC Legislative Press 
Gallery, where he writes for the 
Vancouver Sun. 
Dr. A.K. SMRCKA, BA '57 
| am interested in the historical 
association of Sir George Williams 
University with the YMCA. Does this 
tie still exist today? 
Brian ROBINSON, ‘64 
BSW (‘65 UBC); MSW (‘68 UBC). 
Married Irmgard ‘65; 3 sons. Formerly 
executive director of the Boys’ Clubs 
of Vancouver. Formerly general 
manager, UBC Students’ Union. 
Currently consultant for provincial 
government —child abuse —and 
municipal alderman, Coquitlam, BC. 
Catherine Forrest WEBER, '57 
Editorial page columnist for The 
Renfrew Mercury, Arnprior Chronicle, 
Carleton Place Canadian with a column 
called “Around and About” from 1960 
to the present; technical editor, 
“Advances in Enzyme Regulation”, 
vols. 1-18, 1963-present. 
Freelance articles published in Reader’s 
Digest, Chicago Sun, Indianapolis Star 
Sunday Magazine, etc. Married to 
George Weber, MD, three children. 
Thomas P. KRAMER (P. Eng.) BSc ‘61, 
BA '62 
Worked at Northern Electric while 
earning his degrees at evening classes. 
In 1965 joined the Supply and Services 
Department of the Federal Govern- 
ment; in 1968 went to Nova Scotia as 
Planning Consultant to the Cabinet 
Committee and returned to Montreal 
in 1974. How holds position of 
President and Chief Executive Officer 
of Gaby Footwear Ltd. 
Donald G. PICHOVICH, SGW, '66 
' Recently (1978) received M.B.A. from 
California State University at Long Beach. 
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Appointed Marketing & Sales Manager at 
Imports West — Multi Million $ importer- 
marketer of aftermarket auto service 
items. 

Marjorie BEDOUKIAN, SGW, ‘59 

Moving to my 150 acre farm to grow 
herbs, counsel re. role of nutrition ina 
changing rural setting, in special reference 
to abuse of alcohol and drugs. 

J. Paul MORIN, SGW, ‘52 

When |! went to the many buildings during 
1945-57, couldn't dream | would be back at 
2015 Drummond as President of Lasalle 
College which | founded in 1959 — this 
year is our 20th anniversary. 

My son Paul is graduating this year at 
Concordia (SGW). 

Michael IAFIGLIOLA, ‘78 

Working for Burroughs Business 
Machines. 

David C. WOOD, ‘76 

Director, Continuing Education, Mount 
Royal College, Calgary, Alta. 


Loyola 


William Smith WELDON, ‘42 

We have 13 children—7 grandchildren 
(so far). Most of the 13 are still in 
school or college (grade 7 through 
Senior college). Since 1970 have done 
much travelling (Europe 4 times). Still 
not retired. Wife, Madeline, chairman 
Eng. Dept.—Catholic HS. Still doing 
real estate and insurance. Moved back 
to hometown (Watertown, NY) from 
Philadelphia, Pa. in 1973. 

Dr. Marvin E. LAMOUREUX, BCom ‘62 
Appointed Dean of Instruction at the 
Vancouver Vocational Institute (a 
campus of Vancouver Community 
College). 

Paul VILANDRE, ’63 

Am now in San Francisco as Manager 
Controller for Semiconductors for Intel 
Corporation. 


Deaths 


Loyola 


Jane SHEASGREEN, Loyola, ‘71 

Married Sept. ‘75. Now Mrs. Jane Eldridge. 
Presently residing at P.O. Box 161, 
Barrington, Shelburne County, Nova 
Scotia, BOW 1E0, where my husband has 
established his own law practice. 

Prior to our arrival last year in the 
Barrington area, | was an asst supervisor 
with Halifax Social Services. 

Thompson E. SKINNER, Loyola, '73 
Thompson E. Skinner, C.A. (B.Comm. ‘73), 
an audit manager with Arthur Andersen & 
Co., chartered accountants, has recently 
returned to Montreal after a two year stint 
in Andersen’s Miami, Florida office. Thom 
says that in spite of the winter weather it’s 
great to be back in North America’s finest 
city. 

John TAGG, Loyola, '73 

Since graduating in ‘73 | have attended 
University College London England in a 
course on Archive Studies. | have recently 
received my Masters in Library Science 
from the Univ. of Toronto, (June ’78). As of 
today | am still unemployed as a librarian, 
due to general cutbacks everywhere. 
Regards to everyone in History Dept. esp. 
Dr. R. Tittler. 

E.F. LENNON, ‘32 

47 years since graduating from Loyola 
in 1931!! Be it known that the class of 
‘32 have been holding monthly lun- 
cheon meetings since graduation and a 
full scale reunion every 5 years, at- 
tended by approximately 20 members 
of 30 graduates (8 deceased). Would 
appreciate more news in Concordia 
University Magazine of old Loyola 
grads. Retired after 38 years with CPR. 
W.B. GEORGE, '54 

As an expatriate living in Upper 
Canada, |'m interested in hearing how 
the English University(ies) is coping 
with PQ French policies. My wife, 
Shirley, and | intend to go for a walk 
in Germany this summer. 


John Lydon O’Connor on January 8, 1979 in Toronto. The Loyola 


graduate is survived by his wife. 


Father Edward M. Brown, SJ on February 25, 1979. Father Brown was 
Rector of Loyola College from 1940 to 1948. He was assistant pastor at 
St. Ignatius of Loyola parish since 1971. 

Dr. Joanne P. Zukerman on March 22, 1979 in Oxford. While at Loyola 
in the early seventies, she was chairman of the English Department and 
president of the Loyola Faculty Association. She was 39. 

John Pike, on April 10, 1979. He is survived by his sister Mrs. G.D. 


Clarke. 


Reverend George Francis Thoms on April 12, 1979. 


SGW 


M.T. Sullivan (BSc ‘55) on September 12, 1978. 
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1979 International 
Year of the Child 


Adequate nutrition 
and medical care. 


Affection, love and 
understanding. 


Be among the first to 
receive relief in times 
of disaster. 


Special care, if 
handicapped. 





=) The United Nations Declaration of the Rights of the Child says: 
€ 


every child 
has the right to... 


A name and 
nationality. 


Free education and to 
full opportunity for 
play and recreation. 


Protection against all 
forms of neglect, 
cruelty and 
exploitation. 


Enjoy these rights, re- 
gardless of race, color, 
sex, religion, national 
or social origin. 


Be brought up in a 
spirit of peace and 
universal brotherhood. 


Learn to be a useful 
member of society 
and to develop 
individual abilities. 


Foster Parents Plan 


For over forty years 
helping to ensure the 
rights of children 
around the world... 


Since 1937, Foster Parents Plan has been 
helping the destitute children of the world, 
through the support of people just like you. 
Through our unique sponsorship program, 
thousands of empty lives have been filled 
with dreams of a brighter tomorrow. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of children and families 
have learned how to work their way 

free from poverty'’s grasp. And innumer- 
able Canadians, Americans, Australians, 
British and Dutch have learned the warm 
feeling of fulfillment only a Foster Parent 
can experience. 


Please — make the International Year of the Child a time to 
remember for an impoverished child overseas. Learn how 
you can help through PLAN, and make your contribution to 
the future of our world. Just fill out the coupon below, or call 
our toll-free number. 


CALL TOLL FREE ANYTIME 1-(800)-268-7174 





Information will be sent immediately 


S3PLAN FOSTER PARENTS PLAN OF CANADA 


153 ST. CLAIR AVENUE WEST, TORONTO, CANADA M4V 1P8 
| want to be a Foster Parent of a boy L) girl LJ EIU aa caleencicn 

country sé where the reed is greatest L) 

| enclose my first payment of $19.00 Monthly ] $57.00 Quarterly _) 

$114.00 Semi-Annually C) $228.00 Annually C) 

|! can't become a Foster Parent right now, however | enclose my contribution 





of $__...-_ Please send me more information L) _ Tel. No. 

Name 

Address 

> a Prov. Code 
| wish communication with PLAN to be in English 1 French (1) 


PLAN operates in Bolivia, Brazil, Colombia, Ecuador, El Salvador, Haiti, Honduras, Indonesia, Mali, 

Nepal, Nicaragua, Peru, the Philippines, Sierra Leone, the Sudan and Upper Volta. Foster Parents 

Plan of Canada is officially registered as a Canadian Charitable Organization by the Federal 

overran. Contributions are tax deductible. Aue 
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ORDER THESE GREAT BOOKS FOR 


PLEASURE READING 


GOOD AS GOLD 


By Joseph Heller. This funny new 
Heller novel captures the fractured 
logic of the White House with an absurd 
and moving accuracy in the style of his 
Catch 22. Much of the dialogue has to 
remind you of our own politicians and 
bureaucrats in Ottawa. For example, 
“We'll want to move ahead with this 
as speedily as possible, although we'll 
have to go slowly.’ Dr. Bruce Gold, 
the main character, is fascinating, 
funny, infuriating, savage and totally 
true to life as he faces the prospect of 
becoming a big Washington official. 
Good As Gold is sparkling, moving and 
real .. . which is probably what made 
this book a Main Selection of the 





YOUR CHOICE 





‘Tutankhamun 





Thomas Hoving 


TUTANKHAMUN: The 
Untold Story 


By Thomas Hoving, former head of 
New York’s Metropolitan Museum of 
Art. There had to be secrets behind the 
most important and splendid discovery 
in the history of modern archaeology. 
The find revealed four burial chambers 
so filled with priceless objects of gold 
that it took years to remove the 5,000 
works of art from the tomb. This is an 
account of adventure and intrigue, as 
strong-willed men struggled for the 
treasure and were, in the end, over- 
whelmed by it. Enjoy 32 pages of stun- 
ning colour and black-and-white photos 
with exciting text by the man who 
arranged the fabulous Tutankhamun 


enol Guild. 447 pages. Postpaid OF ny a tour. 384 pages. Postpaid 
BESTSELLERS 
EMPIRE 


The Howard Hughes story told by 
Donald L. Barlett and James B. Steele. 
The life, legend and madness of Howard 
Hughes in a uniquely full and brilliantly 
documented biography. Many believe 
Hughes lived one of the greatest, most 
heroic, misunderstood, mysterious, 
bizarre and tragic lives in American 
history. A millionaire at eighteen, he 
went on to become a movie producer, 
holder of aviation records and principal 
owner of Trans World Airlines. He was 
an epic figure, yet he could not master 
himself. 687 pages. Postpaid $21.45 


FODOR'S CANADA 1979 


By the Editors of Fodor’s Modern 
Guides. Tops in its field because 
Fodor's editors know who travels, 
where they go, why they go and what 
they want to do when they get there. 
This is a comprehensive and up-to-the- 
minute guide for travel everywhere in 
Canada. It covers travel by air, car, 
train and bus, accommodation in hotels 


The Life, Legend. 
and Madness of 


IM ROB! RIS 
mene 
HUTCHINSON 
HISTORY of the 
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THE HUTCHINSON 
HISTORY OF THE WORLD 


By Dr. J. M. Roberts. This magnificent 
one-volume history of the world tells 
clearly and excitingly the story of our 
earth from prehuman creatures to the 
Space Age. Clearly, the past is not 
chaos, but the recorded development 
of Man’s growing power to remake his 
world and control his destiny. The 
background for today’s news headlines 
from Africa, the Middle East, and the 
Far East can be found in the history of 
the continents. 1,127 pages. Illustrated. 
Postpaid $32.95 


THE COMPLETE RUNNER 


By the Editors of Runner’s World 
Magazine. Whatever you want to know 
about running is right here. Clearly 
detailed chapters cover medicine and 
the heart, nutrition and carbohydrate 
loading, running during pregnancy and 
much more. This book includes 60 
articles by 42 writers with 88 photo- 
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graphs by 31 photographers. The 
writing is practical. You'll learn ways 
to make your own running faster, 
healthier, more rewarding, more fun — 
in traditional Fodor's style. 568 pages. more complete. 387 pages. Postpaid 
Postpaid $13.45 E F $15.25 


USE THIS HANDY ORDER FORM AND MAIL TODAY! 


and motels, city plans, provincial maps 
and symbols for rapid identification 
plus many detailed illustrations. Packed 
with budget information and travel tips 





BOOKS BY MAIL, 
93 Steelcase Road East, 


Markham. Ontario L3R 1E9 8 Check here to receive special book offers . 


Please rush the book(s) | have circled here: 


Name 
A B C D E F 
Address 
My cheque or money order for $___ is enclosed 
and you will pay all postage and handling charges on this City 


order, Satisfaction is guaranteed and full refund privileges 


apply for 15 days from receipt of books. i, Sew area eR a 
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THIS MAN IS 
A GLUTTON FOR 
HAPPINESS. 


Ata time when many people are fed up with the quality _ miles on the Volvos he’s bought. 
of new cars, 9 out of 10 people who buy new Volvos are “They might not go on forever, but as yet they’ve 
happy. shown no signs of stopping. I can’t imagine a car I 

Having bought four Volvos, the man you see here is could have invested in that would have given mea 
ecstatic. greater return? 

He’s Robert Froebel, an engineer and teacher in If you’ve never felt this kind of attachment to a car 
Toronto, and he’s been buying Volvos since 1965. He’s kept you’ve owned, consider a Volvo. 
all his old Volvos in the family, giving one to his wife and Better to have known one-fourth the happiness 
passing two others along to his sons. Mr. Froebel has known, than never WO 

Mr. Froebel estimates he’s put a third of a million to know happiness at all. | Acar youcan believe in. 


i Era 
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1979 VOLVO CANADA LTD OV 





An elegant shape is very often 





a reflection of quality. 
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